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Current Topics. 


Lord Amulree. 

On 5th May a great man and a great lawyer died full of years 
and honours. The Rt. Hon. Sir WrILtiamM WARRENDER 
MACKENZIE, P.C., G.B.E., K.C., LL.D., first Baron Amulree of 
Strathbaan, County Perth, was born in 1860. He proceeded from 
Perth Academy to Edinburgh University, where he became 
Rector’s Prizeman in 1883. Thence he went to University College, 
London, and was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1886. He 
joined the Northern Circuit and took silk in 1914. From 1919 
to 1926 he was President of the Industrial Court. He presided 
over numerous Government inquiries. To mention but a few, he 
was appointed Government Referee under the Electricity (Supply) 
Act and Chairman of the Tramway Tribunal for Great Britain. 
From 1928 to 1933 he was President of the Building Industry 
Council of Review, and from 1929 to 1931 he was Chairman of 
the Royal Commission on the Licensing Laws. In 1930, at the 
age of seventy, he was appointed Secretary of State for Air, in 
succession to LoRD THOMSON, who was killed in the accident to 
the R101. Amid all the bustle of his public life he managed to 
find time for vast labours in the field of legal research. One of 
his greatest achievements in this respect was ‘ Pratt and 
Mackenzie’s Law of Highways,”’ which attained sixteen editions. 
He was also editor of a large number of editions of ‘‘ Paterson’s 
Licensing Acts,” and two editions of ‘ Arnold’s Municipal 
Corporations.’’ Another well-known work which he produced 
was the ‘“‘ Overseer’s Handhook,’’ which ran into four editions. 
LorD AMULREE was no mere lawyer, and his profound humanity 
and his sympathy for the working classes resulted in tremendous 
benefits for industry as a whole. He was quite free from the bias 
induced by political controversy, but when his sympathies were 
engaged he threw himself into a cause with his whole heart, as 
witness his advocacy of the policy of holidays with pay for the 
workers. Of such men as LORD AMULREE no better epitaph could 
be written than that they put their whole talents and energies at 
the service of their country and humanity. 


Mr. F. B. Dingle. 

_ ON Sunday, 3rd May, at the age of seventy-two, after an 
illness lasting several months, Mr. FREDERICK BURRINGTON 
DINGLE passed away. His name was familiar not only in the 








town of Sheffield, where he was clerk to the justices for thirty- 
three years, but also in every police court in the country, where 
the book which he edited from 1921 to 1941 was both lawyers’ 
and magistrates’ bible and vade mecum. Mr. DINGLE was born 
at Worcester and educated at Sherborne School. Having passed 
The Law Society’s Final Examination with honours in 1892, he 
soon began to show a special interest in the work of the courts 
of summary jurisdiction, and in 1901 he was appointed clerk to 
the justices of his native place. In 1908 the Sheffield City 
magistrates chose him as their clerk, one of the many reasons 
leading to their choice being the special aptitude which he had 
shown in licensing matters. In 1918 he received the additional 
appointment of clerk to the West Riding justices. In the last 
war he served as clerk to the Sheffield Munitions Tribunal. He 
also had been President of the Sheffield District Incorporated 
Law Society and the Incorporated Justices’ Clerks’ Society for 
England and Wales. In 1934 Sheffield University conferred on 
him the honorary degree of M.A. Those who knew him speak of 
his modesty, courtesy, helpfulness, unfailing sense of humour and 
his shrewd and keen judgment of human nature. These are all 
indispensable requisites in the make-up of an ideal magistrates’ 





clerk, and this, coupled with the fact that he was for a long period 
the editor of a universally used and thoroughly dependable 
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reference work, indicates the extent of the loss suffered by the 
city to which he devoted his best years and the profession which 
he adorned. 


Nominee Shareholders. 

In our issue of 9th May (ante, p. 128) we ventured to suggest 
that Parliament should give further consideration to the question 
of the amendment of s. 101 of the Companies Act, 1929, so as to 
require bare trustees who are also shareholders and companies to 
register the names and addresses of the persons entitled to call 
for a transfer of the shares registered in their names. On 6th May, 
Sir JoHN MELLOR raised the matter again in the House of 
Commons, when he asked the Attorney-General whether he 
would refer, for the opinion of the Law Revision Committee, the 
question whether the law should be so amended, without thereby 
affecting companies with notice of any trust. The Solicitor- 
General replied that the question of law was not considered to be 
one which could usefully be considered by the Law Revision 
Committee. In reply to a further question, the Solicitor-General 
stated that the purposes of s. 101 were first, to relieve the company 
from taking notice of equitable interests in shares, and secondly, 
to preclude persons claiming under their equitable titles from 
converting the company into a trustee. It was concerned, 
therefore, with the relations of the owners of the shares with the 
company. The results of an alteration would be to cause 
administrative difficulties for companies, and those were matters 
of administration of the Companies Act and not a matter of 
revision of the law. As he understood Sir JOHN MELLOR’s 
purpose, it was to have clearer provision for the general knowledge 
of who the beneficial owners were. It was not therefore helpful 
to amend a section which dealt with relations of the nominees 
with the company, but he was quite prepared, having regard to 
Sir JoHN MELLOR’s insistence in the matter, to consider al] the 
relevant provisions, from the object which he had in mind. In 
reply to a further inquiry in the Commons on 7th May with 
regard to the shares in a particular newspaper company, 
Mr. HERBERT MoRRISON said that he was in consultation with 
the President of the Board of Trade on the question whether it is 
necessary or expedient to impose any general requirement of 
disclosure of the beneficial ownership of shares in newspaper 
companies. He did not think that he would be justified in 
singling out the newspaper in question for the exercise of his 
special powers under Defence Regulation 80A for obtaining 
information. The question is, as we have stated previously, of 
immense public importance, especially in relation to newspaper- 
owning companies and public utility companies, and it is welcome 
news that the matter is now receiving official consideration. 


Income Tax Frauds. 

READERS may recall the recent decision of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal in R. v. Barker (1941), 110 L.J.K.B. 680, in 
which it was held that where working papers, books and 
documents were produced by an accountant as a result of an 
Inspector of Taxes reading to him, in accordance with a long- 
standing practice, an extract from Hansard of 1923 to the effect 
that the Board of Inland Revenue would not institute criminal 
proceedings in respect of income tax frauds, the papers, books 
and documents were inadmissible as their production was 
induced by a promise of favour. During the course of his 
speech moving the second reading of the Finance Bill in the 
Commons on 5th May, Sir KinasLeEY Woop referred to cl. 33, 
which he said was necessitated by a recent decision of the courts 
which seriously affected the long-standing practice of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue in dealing with cases of fraud. 
After describing the effect of the decision in R. v. Barker, supra, 
the Chancellor said that he was advised that the effect of the 
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decision was to make it practically impossible to institute 
criminal proceedings in any case in which a taxpayer, purporting 
to act on the basis of the statement in Hansard of 1923, had 
undertaken to make a full disclosure but deliberately held back 
information and made only a partial disclosure. In those 
circumstances the continuance of the practice of the Board of 
Inland Revenue could no longer be justified. The Chancellor 
therefore announced the withdrawal and cancellation of the 
statement of 1923 as representing the practice of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue in dealing with any cases involving 
fraud. He added that the practice in future would be governed 
by the general powers of the Commissioners, under which they 
may accept pecuniary settlement instead of instituting pro- 
ceedings, though no undertaking could be given as to whether or 
not the Commissioners of Inland Revenue would accept such a 
settlement in the case of any particular person. It was the 
practice of the Commissioners, he stated, to be influenced by the 
fact that the person had made a full confession of any fraud or 
default to which he had been a party and had given full facilities 
for investigation. The Commissioners, in order to ascertain 
whether the confession was a full one, required investigation and 
such investigation involved examination of books, papers and 
documents. Therefore, if any taxpayer in future furnished 
information in relation to any fraud on the Income Tax, he 
must clearly understand that such information would be available, 
if necessary, in order adequately to deal with the case in which 
a taxpayer undertook to make a full disclosure, but deliberately 
held back information with the intention of deceiving the Revenue 
as to his true liability. The Finance Bill therefore made express 
provisions in cl. 33 as to the admissibility in evidence of any 
disclosure. 


More Price Limitation. 

A NUMBER of new price limitation orders have recently been 
made by the Board of Trade after consultation with the Central 
Price Regulation Committee. One of them, which comes into 
operation on 11th May, prohibits any increase in the price of 
new furniture above the prices current on Ist May. Jt has been 
officially stated that the prices of new furniture will not be 
considered to be permanently pegged at this level, but that 
further decreases wil! be made in the future. The current price 
is defined as the price which the trader selling the goods was 
lawfully charging in the ordinary course of his business for 
similar furniture sold on comparable terms and conditions on 
Ist May. If a trader was not selling comparable furniture on 
that date, the maximum price is the price at which such furniture 
was offered on that date by a substantially similar business. 
Knforcement of the order will be in the hands of the local price 
regulation committee. Another order made at about the same 
time controls the price of second-hand goods. It applies to 
all price-regulated goods, other than antiques, which are defined 
as goods made before Ist January, 1900. The maximum price 
is fixed at the first-hand price, when such goods are sold by a 
second-hand goods dealer. The first-hand price is either (a) the 
price at which the same or comparable goods are being lawfully 
sold new at the date of the sale of the second-hand goods or 
within six months prior thereto: or (b) the estimated price at 
which it would have been reasonable for such goods when new 
to be sold in the course of a similar business during the six months 
prior to 3rd September, 1939. In the case of certain articles 
records of dealings must be kept and labels showing the maximum 
prices must be fixed to such articles. The order comes into 
force on 25th May. A further order forbids the sale by auction, 
except under licence from the Board of Trade, of all goods which 
are price-controlled, and of all goods of which the production, 
distribution, storage or price are regulated or controlled by 
orders made under the Defence Regulations. This order came 
into force on 11th May. The licensing authorities will in practice 
be the central and local price regulation committees. No licence 
will be required in the case of an auction advertised before 
5th May and held before 26th May. Another order revises the 
list of price-regulated goods and adopts the same classification 
and definitions as are used for the purposes of purchase tax. 
Among articles added to the Jist are typewriters, office furniture, 
office machinery and baking machinery. In a statement in 
the House of Commons on 7th May, Captain WATERHOUSE, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, said that the 
orders were an extension of existing orders designed to prevent 
“ramps.” The order relating to sales by auction was intended 
to restrict them to cases where they served a useful purpose, and 
to force some sales through shops or recognised dealers where 
their price could be more easily controlled. Auctions had often 
been a source of supply to the black market, and some had been 
deliberately used to evade quota and coupon restrictions. The 
orders embody a welcome step in advance towards a complete 
control of inflationary tendencies. 


Compensation For Fixtures. 

AMONG a batch of new Defence Regulations issued on 30th 
April (1942, S.R. & O., No. 801) there was included a new 
reg. 50B dealing with fixtures which are required for defence 
purposes or for maintaining supplies and services. The new 





regulation is in place of reg. 50 (8A) which was added on 5th 
August, 1941 (No. 1153). This provided that where in the 
exercise of powers to do work on land under reg. 50, anything 
affixed to any land had become severed from the land, no person 
should be liable under a lease or other instrument affecting the 
land or under any enactment or otherwise, to replace or find a 
substitute for the thing severed or to pay any damages or penalty 
or suffer any forfeiture, and guarantors were likewise released. 
The new regulation is of a more comprehensive character and 
expressly empowers the competent authority to sever fixtures 
if necessary. It provides for the extinction, on such severance 
of any obligation imposed by virtue of any lease or other instru- 
ment or any rule of law relating to waste, so far as any person 
would be thereby required to replace or provide a substitute 
for the fixtures, and the extinction of any corresponding 
guarantees. In the case of an obligation imposed by any enact- 
ment, the obligation is not extinguished, but only suspended so 
long as reg. 50B (2) is in force. Service by the competent 
authority or authorised person of a notice on the occupier is 
necessary before fixtures can be severed. In the case of 
unoccupied land the notice may be posted upon the land.  Pro- 
vision is made for service of copies by the occupier on persons 
to whom he pays rent under a lease or interest under a mortgage 
or charge. No compensation under ss. 3 or 6 of the Compensa- 
tion (Defence) Act, 1939, is to be paid (i.e., in respect of the 
doing work on land or the acquisition of goods), but the com- 
pensation payable under that Act is to be a sum equal to the 
price which might reasonably have been expected to be obtained 
upon a sale of the fixtures effected immediately before the 
severance to a purchaser intending to sever them, no account 
being taken of any appreciation due to the emergency in the 
value of the chattels resulting from the severance. Where the 
severed fixtures were required for some purpose essential to the 
ordinary use of the Jand no deduction may be made in respect 
of the cost of severance incurred by the purchaser. Other 
provisions deal with the time from which compensation accrues, 
the persons to whom it is payable, and the settlement of claims 
by the General Claims Tribunal in default of agreement. It is 
further provided that in addition to any compensation payable 
under the regulation, persons with estates or interests in the 
land will be entitled to compensation in respect of any expenditure 
reasonably incurred in making good (otherwise than by providing 
a substitute for the fixtures) any damage caused to the land in 
connection with the severance. Such compensation accrues 
due at the time when the expenditure is incurred. 


New Defence (Companies) Regulations. 

By an Order in Council dated 30th April (S.R. & O., 1942, 
No. 803) a number of amendments to the Defence (Companies) 
Regulations were made. One of these provides (by adding a 
new para. (1) to reg. 3) that s. 108 of the Companies Act, 1929. 
shall have effect, in relation to the annual return of a company 
for the year 1942 or any subsequent year while the paragraph is 
in force, as if it did not require that the return should contain the 
information as to present and past members of the company and 
the shares or stock held or transferred by them specified in 
s. 108 (1) and (2). The Registrar of Companies may at any time 
after the forwarding of the return require the company to furnish 
to him, within such time as he may specify, any of the said 
information. <A defatilt fine may be imposed on a company or 
a company officer who is in default. The paragraph does not 
apply to the first annual return of any company or to any annual 
return of a private company. This should secure a considerable 
saving in paper. The order also amends reg. 7 (a) by extending 
the protection of companies from liability in respect of the 
destruction of transfer deeds of securities to shares or stock 
certificates, which have been cancelled by the company, and 
other documents of transfer and documents authorising the 
registration of persons as stock or share holders. 


Recent Decisions. 

In J. H. Rayner & Co., Ltd. and Others v. Hambro’s Bank, Ltd.. 
on 5th May (The Times, 6th May), Atkinson, J., held that where 
the defendants issued to the plaintiffs a letter of credit, account 
of buyers, available for drafts accompanied by invoice and clean 
bill of lading ‘‘ covering a shipment of about 1,400 tons coromande! 
groundnuts in bags,”’ and the bill of lading described the goods as 
‘*machine shelled groundnut kernels’? and there was evidence 
that that was a common trade description of the nuts, the 
defendants were bound to accept the drafts, because the goods 
were identified in the documents in the customary trade terms, 
and if they wished to have the bill of lading in exactly the same 
words as the credit, they should say so clearly. 

In Knight v. Sheffield Corporation on 8th May (The Times, 
9th May), HitBery, J., held that a local authority, by habitually 
providing a light at an air-iaid shelter which they had constructed 
by reason of the power to do so given to them by s. 7 of the Civil 
Defence Act, 1937, had placed upon themselves a self-imposed 
duty to see that the light was always maintained, and that by 
reason of the light being out one night for some reason of which 
there was no evidence, the shelter constituted a trap for passers-by. 
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Criminal Law and Practice. 
Judge’s Summing up in Manslaughter Cases. 


THE most important question in R. v. Roberts, 86 Sou. J. 98; 
58 T.L.R. 138, and that on which the appeal was eventually 
allowed, was, as stated in a previous article dealing with the case, 
that relating to the judge’s summing up on the question of 
manslaughter. Here a misdirection of law was alleged on behalf 
of the appellant, the complaint being that the judge had told the 
jury that the verdict was either one of murder, if the shooting 
was intentional or deliberate, or not guilty, if the shooting was 
unintentional. Counsel for the appellant had suggested that 
there might be a verdict of manslaughter if the jury thought 
that the killing was the result of gross negligence. The learned 
judge in his summing up expressly rejected that view. 

In the judgment of Humphreys, J., on appeal, a general 
proposition was first put forward that “ if in any case the jury 
find the facts are proved which would constitute murder, if there 
was in addition the malice which is the essential part of murder, 
but they negative the malice, . . . the jury may in such a case 
return a verdict of manslaughter.” : 

His lordship then quoted from ‘‘ Archbold’s Criminal Pleading ”’ 
words which were themselves a quotation from the judgment in 
R. vy. Hughes (1857), Dear. & B. 248: ‘‘ Where an act of omission 
or commission, in itself lawful, is at the same time dangerous, it 
must appear, in order to render an unintentional homicide from 
it excusable, that the party, whilst doing the act, acted without 
gross negligence, in that he used such a degree of caution as to 
make it improbable that any danger or injury should arise from 
it to others; if not, the homicide will be manslaughter at the 
least, the doctrine being well established that an act or omission 
arising from culpable neglect of duty and having a fatal result is 
manslaughter, and if done by design or of malice prepense would 
be murder.” R. v. Hughes was a case in which an act of omission 
in the course of necessary and dangerous work caused a death. 
Watson, B., left it to the jury whether the death resulted from 
the negligent omission and, on their finding that it did, he directed 
a verdict of guilty. This was upheld. 

Humphreys, J., also cited R. v. Weston (1879), 14 Cox C.C. 346, 
where the jury found in a shooting case that a gun went off 
accidentally, and Cockburn, C.J., said that that would amount 
to a verdict of manslaughter. 

On the facts of the case before the court, it seemed to his 
lordship that the jury might have taken the view that they were 
not satisfied that the prisoner intended to discharge the rifle, 
but they did find that he was doing a highly dangerous act in 
loading the rifle, leaving the safety catch off and chucking up the 
rifle as he described, and it was owing to that dangerous and 
negligent act that the deceased was killed. 

A further point of importance needs emphasising in connection 
with R. v. Roberts. In that case, as frequently happens in 
shooting cases, the defence was not strong, that is to say, the 
reasonableness and probability of a verdict of manslaughter 
were, to put the matter at its lowest, questionable. Humphreys, J., 
hinied that the court might be disposed to take the view that 
no reasonable jury could find a verdict of manslaughter. He 
said that the court were disposed to take the view that it was 
extremely unlikely that the jury would have returned a verdict 
of manslaughter, seeing that they regarded it as a deliberate act. 
Nevertheless, the court could not dive into the mind of the jury 
and say what they would have done if the matter had been left 
open to them. 

\ leading authority on the correct summing up in cases where 
manslaughter alone is charged is Andrews v. Director of Public 
Prosecutions [1937] A.C. 576, which can be usefully studied 
together with R. v. Roberts. That was a case of manslaughter in 
driving a motor car, but as Lord Atkin said in giving the 
judgment of the court, the principle is that such cases are but 
instances of the general rule applicable to all charges of homicide 
by negligence. Lord Atkin said that ‘“‘ reckless ’’ negligence must 
be proved before the felony is established in such cases. He 
emphasised that the element of recklessness and high degree of 
negligence necessary to a verdict of manslaughter must be 
mentioned to the jury. Even in cases where murder is charged, 
this element must always be stressed where the defence is that 
manslaughter through criminal negligence is the proper verdict, 
and in any case the view of the facts which would necessitate a 
verdict of manslaughter is so different from that on which a 
verdict of murder is essential that the summing’ up in such a 
case requires the greatest skill and care. 





According to a note in The Times, the Home Secretary has decided, after 
consultation with the Chief Yagistrate and with the local authorities of 
the districts affected, that as a war-time measure the Westminster Police 
Court shall be closed. Cases at present heard at Westminster will be 
distributed between the Bow Street, Marlborough Street, and West London 
courts. The Home Secretary is satisfied that the new distribution of work 
will not cause inconvenience, congestion in the courts, or delays in the 
hearing of cases. The date on which the Westminster court will be closed 
and details of the new boundaries of the neighbouring court districts will 
he announced as soon as possible, 





A Conveyancer’s Diary. 
War Damage Contribution : Apportionment.—II. 


I REGRET that it is necessary to revert so soon to the question 
whether War Damage Contribution is apportionable as between 
vendor and purchaser. It is evident, from letters which I have 
received since the appearance of my last article. that there is 
still a considerable amount of misconception upon the matter, 
particularly as regards the pronouncement issued last summer 
by the Council of The Law Society and ‘the attitude taken in this 
column towards that pronouncement. It may be recalled that the 
question in general was first discussed here on 26th July, 1941 
(85 Sou. J. 313). In that “ Diary” there was. deliberately, no 
express reference to the views of the Council of The Law Society, 
which had been issued a month earlier and were before me, since I 
was discussing the principles and enactments involved and not the 
various views which had been advanced on the subject. In the 
‘Diary ”’ of 2nd May, 1942, ante, p. 123, I made only one reference 
to the Council: that was in the first paragraph, where I stated that 
it had recently been decided by the learned county court judge 
at Bishop Auckland ‘“ that contribution is not apportionable 
under cl. 5 (3) (6) of The Law Society’s Conditions of Sale.” I 
added that it would be ‘‘ remembered that the Council of The 
Law Society had expressed itself in this sense Jast summer, and 
that a like view was taken, on full consideration, in the ‘ Diary ’ 
of 26th July, 1941.’? My correspondents state that this observa- 
tion is surprising on the ground that the decision of the learned 
judge is diametrically opposed to, and irreconcilable with, the 
opinion of the Council of The Law Society. 

It is necessary, therefore, to examine that opinion once again. 
So far as concerns the apportionment of the liability of direct 
contributors (which is all that has been here discussed) the 
Council advanced the following propositions: (1) ‘‘ There is no 
logical ground for apportioning the total (my italics) contributions 
as between vendor and purchaser in accordance with the 
proportion of the risk period during which the vendor and 
purchaser respectively have owned the property sold.”’ I am 
(and have always been) in full agreement with this proposition. 
It was buttressed by the Council’s further statement, (2), that, 
having regard to the provisions of s. 82 of the Act, under which 
contribution is a capital payment, ‘“‘in the absence of express 
stipulation there appears to be no principle on which an 
apportionment of the contribution can be made as between 
vendor and purchaser.” I take this second proposition as 
covering two matters, viz., (a) looking back to proposition 
No. (1) and adding that there is not only no ‘‘ logical ground ” 
for apportioning the totality of the contribution, but that, since 
the contribution is a capital outgoing, there is also no yard- 
stick for making an apportionment; and (6) looking forward 
to proposition No. (3). No. (8) is as follows: ‘‘ Where the 
property is sold wnder an open contract not by correspondence the 
vendor is liable for the instalments of contribution which become 
due in respect of the property sold up to the proper time for 
completion, and the purchaser will be liable for all subsequent 
instalments (my italics in all cases). The Council consider that 
the payments in question would not be apportionable.’ I am 
(and have always been) in complete agreement with this 
proposition also. $ 

Down to this point, therefore, it is common ground that 
(apart, of course, from ad hoc stipulations) there will never be 
apportionment of the totality of contribution and that there 
will be no apportionment. either of the totality of contribution 
or of any particular instalment of contribution, on an open 
contract not by correspondence. I conceive that these two 
propositions are basic and are logically prior to any discussion 
whether any particular. instalment is ever apportionable under 
one of the three forms of general conditions. I take it that these 
propositions, which had not been to my knowledge previously 
upheld, were by clear implication approved in the decision of 
the learned county court judge, and the wemark which I made 
in the ‘‘ Diary ” of 2nd May, 1942, was intended to welcome the 
fact that these basic points seemed now to be more firmly, 
established. 

So far, then, there does now seem to be some measure of 
agreement; on the points which follow there is controversy, 
and I wish it to be clear that on them I do not agree with the 
views of the Council and have never done so. The specific point 
decided at Bishop Auckland was that under The Law Society’s 
Conditions a particular instalment is not apportionable, measuring 
by the amount of the year, on July Ist in which the instalment 
falls due, during which the vendor and purchaser respectively 
owned the property. With this decision I am in respectful 
agreement. It is flatly contrary to The Law Society’s view on 
this particular point ; but the point is, in my view, subsidiary 
to the three major propositions, set out above, on which there is 
agreement. The Council of The Law Society stated their opinion 
as being that the same considerations apply to (a) open contracts 
by correspondence ; (6) contracts incorporating The Law Society’s 
conditions ; (¢) contracts incorporating the National Conditions ; 
and that in all three cases, unlike the case of an open contract 
not by correspondence, ‘* each instalment is made in respect of the 
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calendar year in which it becomes payable and will as between 
vendor and purchaser be apportionable on that footing.”’ This 
point seems to me to be misconceived. As I stated on 26th July, 
1941, ‘‘ the instalment has no reference to the year. The Act 
provides, in s. 20 (1), that ‘ the contribution ’ is payable by five 
annual instalments ‘ becoming due in’ each of the five years. 
‘ The contribution ’ is the liability. It is a total liability payable 
in instalments, and each instalment is due in a given year. The 
instalment is in no way calculated by reference to a year; there 
are five instalments, due between two dates, four years and one 
day apart, at annual intervals.”? I went on to observe upon the 
material fact that s. 82 of the Act makes contribution an outgoing 
of a capital nature. 

The foregoing statement still seems to me to be correct ; it is 
consistent with the decision of the learned county court judge, 
though it is contrary to the view of the Council of The Law 
Society. It has, in fact, never seemed to me that there was any 
serious likelihood of instalments of contribution being held to be 
apportionable. ‘‘ The contribution ”’ is, under the Act, a single 
thing, and it appears to me that the real issue is, and always has 
been, whether “the contribution ’’ was apportionable. Such 
apportionment would, of course, involve the aggregation of all 
the five instalments payable under the War Damage Act, 1941, 
and the splitting of that aggregate by reference to the segments 
of the original risk period during which the vendor and purchaser 
respectively owned the property. That seems (and has always 
seemed) to me to be the big issue. The Council’s opinion on it 
was perfectly clear and was that there could be no such appor- 
tionment. And that opinion seems to have been clearly upheld 
by the learned judge. For he held that even one instalment was 
not apportionable, even where the contract was subject to The 
Law Society’s Conditions. It so chances that on this particular, 
and quite subsidiary, matter he was differing from what the 
Council stated. But that is not the main point. If the learned 
judge held that there could be no apportionment even there, 
it obviously follows a fortiori, that there can never (apart from an 
ad hoc stipulation) be apportionment of the total contribution. 
It seems, therefore, clear that there is now a_ solid basis 
of judicial opinion for the Council's major proposition. 
Incidentally, the same a fortiori reasoning supports the Council’s 
view that there can be no apportionment of the instalment 
on a sale under an open contract otherwise than by corres- 
pondence. To this extent, which seems to cover the main issues 
of principle, it appears that the Council’s view is supported by 
the decision of the learned county court judge. So far as concerns 
the narrower issue actually before him, he clearly disagreed with 
the Council, and his judgment gives judicial support to the view 
throughout expressed in this column, contrary to that of the 
Council. 








Our County Court Letter. 
Water Supply in Furnished Houses. 


In Jenkins v. Hall, heard at Malvern County Court, the claim 
was for damages for breach of warranty. The case ‘for the 
plaintiff was that she had become the tenant of the defendant’s 
furnished house, at a rent of £6 a week, for four weeks, from the 
22nd July, 1940. There was an electric domestic water pumping 
system, and the defendant showed the plaintiff the switch, 
advising her to switch it on before breakfast and off soon after- 
wards. The pump failed to work on six occasions, and the 
plaintiff incurred a bill for repairs by electricians. Owing to the 
breakdown of the water supply, the plaintiff did not renew her 
tenancy. The defendant’s case was that the water came from a 
well, and the plaintiff was informed of the need for economy in 
view of the drought. Nevertheless, the supply of water had been 
overtaxed, as three baths a day were taken, viz., for the plaintiff, 
for her two children and for their governess. The plaintiff was 
told this was an excessive use, and that the pump should only 
require priming on rare occasions. The switch had been left 
‘““on”’ after the tank was filled, thereby causing the motor to 
burn out. His Honour Judge Roope Reeve, K.C., held that there 
was an obligation upon the tenant not to require a supply of water 
beyond what. could reasonably be expected, under the weather 
conditions at the material time, in view of the need for economy 
in the use of water. It was also necessary to switch off when the 
tank was full—a precaution which had been neglected. Judgment 
was given for the defendant, with costs. It is to be noted that 
the implied warranty of fitness for habitation only arises in the 
case of a furnished letting. See Collins v. Hopkins |1923] 2 K.B. 
617. The question whether an adequate water supply is within 
the implied warranty had not previously been considered in any 
reported case prior to Jenkins v. Hall, supra. 





SOLICITORS’ BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION, 

At a meeting of the directors of the Solicitors’ Benevolent Association 
held on the 6th May, Mr. Reginald Bullin, T.D., J.P. (Portsmouth), presiding, 
grants amounting to £2,108 Os. 6d. were made to forty-one beneficiaries. 
Mr. Thomas G. Lund, Secretary of The Law Society, was elected a director. 
Eleven new members were admitted, 








Landlord and Tenant Notebook. 


, Landlord and Tenant (Requisitioned Land) Act, 1942. 


DISCLAIMER WHEN PART REQUISITIONED AND DISCLAIMER OF 
PART WHEN WHOLE REQUISITIONED. 


Ir sometimes happens that an authority takes possession, on 
behalf of His Majesty and in the exercise of emergency powers. 
of part of demised premises. And when that happens, the part 
so taken may or may not be a part used or adapted for use as 
separate tenements. Again, when the whole of land which is 
divided into separate tenements as described is taken the tenant 
may want to disclaim only part. Again, authorities sometimes 
take possession of demised premises piecemeal. For all these 
eventualities special provision is made in the Landlord and 
Tenant (Requisitioned Land) Act, 1942. 

It will be convenient to 
‘** multiple Jease,”’ to be found in s. 13: a lease comprising land 
which, at the date when possession thereof was taken on behalf, 
etc., was used or adapted for use as two or more separate 
tenements. (Not the same, it may be noted, as the definition in 
the Landlord and Tenant (War Damage) Act, 1939, which is 
limited to land with buildings.) 

When an authority takes possession of part of demised premises, 
then, the first thing to consider is whether or not the definition 
referred to above applies. If it does not, and the tenant wishes 
to disclaim the whole, s. 1 (4) is the operative enactment. He 
may apply to the court for a direction that s. 1 (disclaimer in 
general) shall apply as if the whole of his holding had been taken, 
but will first of all have to show that the statutory conditions 
(residential and /or business user, self or family) obtain. In 
considering the application the court is to have regard to the 
question. inter alia, whether it is reasonably practicable for the 
occupier to use the unrequisitioned part for the purposes in 
question. This application must be made within three months 
of the ‘‘ material date,” i.e., the taking of the land if this occurs 
on or after 26th March, 1942, that date if possession was then 
already taken ; but time may be extended. 

But if the authority takes possession of one or some of the 
separate tenements comprised in a multiple lease and the tenant 
desires to disclaim the whole property, he must apply for per- 
mission to serve a notice of disclaimer under s. 3 (2) and must 
show that the unrequisitioned tenements are “ disclaimable,”’ 
which again means that they are used by him or a member of his 
family as his residence or for the purposes of business or both. 

The court may grant this application if satisfied that it is 
equitable to allow disclaimer of the whole—having regard to the 
extent of what is taken and the extent to which the other 
tenements are disclaimable (this means, I take it, how essential 
they are for the purposes of residence or business) and to other 
circumstances. The court may specify the period within which 
notice of disclaimer is to be served, and may also, if it thinks just. 
order that the rent payable for the unrequisitioned part (appor- 
tioned, if necessary). or the rent payable by a sub-tenant thereof, 
if it be sub-let, shall continue to be payable till the notice becomes 
effective (normally one month: see s. 2 (1)). This is provided 
for in s. 3 (3). 

It is, however, open to a multiple lease tenant to apply for 
permission to serve a notice of disclaimer in respect of one or 
more of the tenements, if disclaimable, when possession has been 
taken of such. This application has to be made within three 
months of the ‘‘ material date ”’ (s. 3 (2)). 

And, whether he applies, in the case of a multiple lease, for 
permission to serve notice in respect of all the land or of 
disclaimable parts, the court may allow notice to be limited to 
parts. In that case the lease is to be treated as two separate 
leases, of the part to be and of the part not to be disclaimed, 
respectively, and consequential directions may be issued as to 
apportionment of rent and otherwise (s. 3 (4)). 

The case of part of a separate constituent disclaimable tenement 
being requisitioned has not been forgotten. Application may be 
made by the tenant for leave to serve notice covering the whole 
of disclaimable part or the whole of the land leased, and the 
court may grant leave—in the latter case, as respects the whole 
of the land or as respects the disclaimable part. Consideration 
has to be paid—as in the case of a non-multiple lease governed 


‘by s. 1 (4)—to the possibilities of using the unrequisitioned part 


as a residence or for business. 

Lastly, special provision is made for cases in which possession 
of part of land comprised in a lease (not necessarily a multiple 
lease) is taken, the tenant does not disclaim, and when he can no 
longer disclaim possession is taken of the rest or part of the rest. 
He may apply. within three months of the ‘‘ material date ”’ for 
the later occasion. for leave to serve_notice of disclaimer. the 
court being guided by what it considers equitable. And if the 
lease should happen to be a multiple one, application or direction 
may cover the whole or may be limited to one or more of the 
separate tenements (s. 4 (1)). 


Mr. Josepu Tumim™ has been appointed Clerk of Assize of the Oxford 
Circuit in succession to the late Mr. C, F. Lloyd. 
by the Inner Temple in 1919, 


Mr, Tumim was called 


mention first the definition of 
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To-day and Yesterday. 


LEGAL CALENDAR. 


11 May.—On the 11th May, 1796, Richard Crossfield was tried 
at the Old Bailey for high treason. The indictment alleged that 
he had conspired to murder the King by shooting a poisoned 
arrow at him from a brass tube. The fantastic novelty of the 
horrors of the French Revolution had made almost anything 
seem credible, and indeed some of the evidence placed him in a 
most suspicious light. He had been surgeon on board a ship 
taken by the French and, according to the testimony of several 
Englishmen carried to Brest at the same time, he behaved with 
remarkable familiarity with the revolutionaries. It was also said 
that his political tendencies were subversive and that he had 
been heard to sing bloodthirsty republican songs. He was, 
however, acquitted. 

12 May.—On the 12th May, 1733, Mr. Serjeant Lee, soon 
afterwards Chief Justice, married his second wife, Mrs. Margaret 
Melmoth, **‘ an agreeable young lady of £25,000 fortune.” In 
his diary that day he wrote: ‘ Six bushels of oats for four 
horses per week ; hempseed good in their corn ; walking them in 
dewy grass in the morning very good; for rheumatism, elder 
tea. I marryed to Mrs. M. M.” He lived happily with her till 
her death in 1752, but mentioned her no more in his diary. 


13 May.—On the 13th May, 1619, Johan van Olden Barneveldt 
was beheaded in the Binnenhof at the Hague. Originally a 
lawyer by profession, he was able by his pure patriotism and 
high ability to render incalculable services to the United Nether- 
lands in their struggle with Spain and for many years to stand at 
the head of their councils. But when a truce was concluded in 
1609 the now free and independent State was rent with internal 
differences, due particularly to the harsh intolerance of the 
Calvinists and the ambitions of the Statholder Maurice of Nassau. 
The province of Holland held a preponderating place in the 
federation and Barneveldt was its political personification. In 
1618 a crisis arose in which he represented the principle of 
provincial sovereignty and Maurice the principle of national 
sovereignty. The Statholder, who commanded the _ troops, 
triumphed without a blow being struck and _ brought his 
venerable opponent to trial before a packed court, whose 
proceedings were a judicial farce. The prisoner was, of course, 
condemned to death. Aged and infirm, he was accorded neither 
stool nor cushion at the scaffold and knelt on the bare boards 
while the minister prayed. To the spectators he said: ‘‘ My 
friends, believe not that I am a traitor. I have lived a good 
patriot and sch I die.’”’ He then drew his cap over his eyes, told 
the executioner to be quick and so perished. ; 

14 May.—On the 14th May, 1827, the prisoners in Bodmin 
Gaol refused to go on the treadmill, tore up the railings round it 
and prepared for resistance. The Cornwall Militia were called in 
and without shooting succeeded in securing five of the most 
violent. The ringleader was then ordered to ascend the wheel, 
but he refused, and the magistrates had him flogged immediately. 
The other rioters then submitted. 

15 May.—Dick Bauf spent the twenty-nine years of his life in 
the criminal classes of Ireland. His parents were hanged when 
he was twelve and he graduated through all the stages of his 
profession as pickpocket, cat burglar and ‘‘ wool drawer” (or 
snatcher of hats, cloaks and wigs on dark nights). At last he 
became a highwayman and terrorised the country about the 
mount of Barnsmoor till a guard-house was built there and 
garrisoned with troops. A price of £500 was put on his head and 
tempted some of the people he employed to sell the things he 
took. He discovered their treachery, waylaid nine or ten of 
them singly, trussed them up together in an old barn and burnt 
it down. At last he fled to Scotland, but his attentions towards 
the handsome landlady of a public-house roused her husband’s 
jealousy and he was arrested on suspicion of his identity. He 
was condemned to death at Dublin and, though he offered £5,000 
for a pardon, was executed on the 15th May, 1702, and hanged in 
chains at Barnsmoor. 

16 May.—On the 16th May, 1750, thirteen men condemned to 
death at the Old Bailey were hanged at Tyburn. No less than 
ten had been convicted of robberies in the neighbourhood of 
London ; one was sentenced for forgery, another for coining and 
- last for shooting at a man and wounding him in Whitecross 
Street. 

17 May.—William Style in his preface to his volume of Reports 
dated the 17th May, 1658, wrote: “ It may be objected that the 
press hath been very fertile in this our age and hath brought 
forth many, if not too many births of this nature. I must 
confess this truth ; but how legitimate most of them are let the 
learned judge. This I am sure of, there is not a father alive to 
own many of them... What I have presented you with is, 
though a homely yet a lawful issue and I dare call it my own and 
that, | believe, I may do with as good a right as any ever might 
a work of the like nature, having had as little, if not less, 
assistance from others in the bringing it forth as any that have 
travelled in this kind before me.”’ 








Notes of Cases. 
APPEALS FROM COUNTY COURT. 
Middlesex County Council v. Kiverstein. 
20th April, 1942. 
Local authority—Hospital—Recovery of expenses of maintenance of wife 

from husband—Recoverable at common law as necessaries—* Recoverable 
from any other source °—Public Health Act, 1936 (26 Geo. 5 and 1 Edw. 8, 
c. 49), s. 184. : 


Plaintiffs’ appeal from a decision by His Honour Judge Druecquer, at 
Brentford County Court on 11th December, 1941, in an action by the 
appellant council for £74 16s. 1d., being the cost of the maintenance of 
the defendant’s wife in the council’s hospital from 8th July, 1940, to the 
date of her death on 18th October, 1940. Section 184 of the Public Health 
Act, 1936, provides that a county council or local authority shall recover 
from a patient maintained by them in an institution, “ or from any person 
legally liable to maintain him. or from the patient’s estate, if he has died. 
any expenses incurred by the council or authority . . . not being expenses 
recoverable from any other source.” 

The learned county court judge gave judgment for the defendant on the 
ground that as the expenses could be recovered at common law as necessaries, 
they were recoverable from another source within s. 184, and therefore 
excluded. His Honour held that it was only the husband of a pauper 
wife who was legally liable to maintain her and from whom the expenses 
of maintenance were therefore recoverable, and as the wife was not a 
pauper the expenses were recoverable from another source within the 
meaning of the section. 

Mackinnon, L.J., said that the words of the section were perfectly 
plain that the expenses were recoverable from the patient’s estate. The 
expression ‘‘ recoverable from any other source” was clearly connected 
with the position contemplated by the proviso to the section by which 
arrangements might be made with the governing body of an association 
or fund for the payment of the expenses of maintenance of any member or 
beneficiary. It also contemplated the position which might arise by 
virtue of the Road Traffic Act by which hospital expenses could be recovered 
in a claim arising out of an accident on the road. The appeal was allowed 
and judgment entered for the appellants. 

LuxmooreE and Goppbarp, L.JJ., agreed. 

CounseL: Cartwright Sharp, K.C., and G. H. Crispin ; 
The Town Clerk, Middlesex ; 
{Reported by MAURICE SHARE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.] 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Re Waring ; Westminster Bank, Ltd. ». Awdry. 
Farwell, J. 15th April, 1942. 
Will—Construction—Tax free annuity—Will dated 11th February, 1939 


Testator dies in 1940—Whether will “ made ” before 3rd September, 1939- 
Finance Act, 1941 (4 & 5 Geo. 6, c. 30), 8. 25 


25. 
Adjourned summons. 


The testator by his will dated the 11th February, 1939, bequeathed two 
annuities free of income tax and death duties. By a codicil dated the 
8th March, 1939, he empowered his trustees to set apart and invest a sum, 
the income whereof when invested should be sufficient to pay the annuities. 
The testator made a second codicil dated the 27th January, 1940, which 
did not affect the bequest of annuities and which contained no provision 
confirming the will. The testator died on the 3rd August, 1940. By this 
summons the trustees asked whether in appropriating a fund sufficient by 
its income to answer the annuities the income of the appropriated fund 
should be sufficient to pay the gross amount of the annuities and, if so, 
whether income tax should be taken into account at the rate in force on the 
testator’s death or at some other time, or, whether, having regard to s. 25 
of the Finance Aet, 1941, such income should be sufficient to pay twenty 
twenty-ninths of the gross amount of the annuities, tax being taken into 
account at 10s. in the £. Section 25 provides: ‘‘ Subject to the provisions 
of this section, any provision, however worded, for the payment, whether 
periodically or otherwise, of a stated amount free of income tax other than 
sur-tax, being a provision which (a) is contained in any deed or other 
instrument, in any will or codicil, . . . and (6) was made before the 
third day of September, 1939 ; and (c) has not been varied on or after that 
date, shall, as respects payments falling to be made during any year of 
assessment, the standard rate of income tax for which is ten shillings in the 
pound, have effect as if for the stated amount there were substituted an 
amount equal to twenty twenty-ninths thereof.” 

FarwELL, J., said that this was a will which only operated as a will from 
a date after the 3rd September, 1939, because it did not come into operation 
until after the testator’s death. Up to that time it was a document no 
doubt bearing date before the 3rd September, 1939, but which could have 
no effect so long as the testator was alive and it only became effective on his 
death. Section 25 therefore ‘did not apply. He declared that it was the 
duty of the trustees to set aside a fund sufficient by its income at the date 
of investment to satisfy the annuities without regard to s. 25, 

CounsEL: Wolfe; H. King; Mrs. Cozens-Hardy Horne ; D. J. Oliver ; 
Sir Norman Touche. 

Soxicrrors : Ouvry & Co. ; Preston, Lane-Claypon & O'Kelly ; Corbould, 
Rigby & Co. ; Lee & Pembertons. 

[Reported by Miss B. A. BICKNELL, Barrister-at-Law.] 


MacKinnon, Luxmoore and Goddard, L.JJ. 


W. L. Raeburn. 


SOLricrrors : Spiro & Steele. 
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KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Barnett and Block v. National Parcels Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Atkinson, J. 20th January, 1942. 
Insurance—Goods stolen from car—Insurers liable to indemnify while car in 

“* garage ’’—Car left in yard—Whether loss covered. 

Special case stated by an arbitrator. 

In August, 1940, the respondent insurance company issued a_ policy 
insuring the claimants against theft of furs, but containing a condition 
that “notwithstanding anything herein contained to the contrary it is 
understood and agreed that this insurance does not apply to theft or larceny 
of property in or on automobiles . . . belonging to the insured . . . while 
such automobiles are not individually attended even while in garage .. . ” 
The company agreed not to repudiate -liability under thateclause up to 
£1,500 on furs in a Bedford van belonging to the insured “ whilst left in a 
garage,” provided that the van were fitted with locks and secured in a 
manner approved by the company. On the 24th August, 1940, the van 
was left for the night in a yard at the rear of a private hotel. Access to 
the yard could be had from either the hotel or mews which ran at the back. 
The gates giving access to the yard were secured on the inside by means of 
bolts. For about a year before the material date the van was kept when 
not in use in the yard of the hotel at a chi urge of 5s. a week. On the night 
in question, while the van containing furs stated to be worth £1,000 to 
£1,200, was left in the yard unattended, thieves entered the yard and took 
the van into an adjoining mews, broke into it, and stole the contents. 
The receipts for the payment of 5s. a week were expressed to be for rent 
for garaging the van. The yard was totally enclosed with the hotel on the 
north and on part of the east, the remainder of the east was bounded by a 
wall 12 feet 6 inches high, and the wall extended round the south and part 
of the west. The remainder of the west was bounded by a building. The 
company having repudiated liability under the policy, the arbitrator 
awarded in their favour. The claimants appealed. 

ATKINSON, J., said that the yard was very well protected ; but there was 
no roof to it. Four dictionary definitions of a * garage’ cited all agreed 
that it must be some sort of a building. He accepted the definition suggested 
by counsel of a garage as a place giving reasonable protection and shelter 
to cars. Could it be said that a yard which had no roof over it gave such 
protection and shelter ? From the point of view of safety, which was what 
interested an insurance company, a building with a roof had an element of 
safety which an uncovered building had not.. There were doors and windows 
opening on to the yard in question through which a thief might come. 
Such a place, having no roof, might well be considered a very unsatisfactory 
one. Could it really be thought that that was the kind of place contem- 
plated by insurers and insured in the concession that vehicles need not 
have individual attention when sheltered in a “ garage”? ? Neither party 
could have contemplated that that included a yard, however difficult of 
approach. The award was right and the claim on the policy failed because 
the yard in which the van was kept was not a garage within the meaning 
of the clause. 

CounsEL: Loseby ; Monier-Williams. 

Soxicrrors : Herbert Baron & Co. ; William Charles Crocker. 

[Reported by R. C. CALBURN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.] 








Obituary. 
LORD AMULREF, K.C. 


G.B.E., LL.D., K.C., died on 
An appreciation appears at p. 


Tuesday, 5th 
135 of 


Lord Amulree, 
May. aged eighty-one. 
this issue. 

Mr. F. B. DINGLE. 

Mr. Frederick Burrington Dingle, Clerk to the Sheffield City 
Justices, died on Sunday, 3rd May. aged seventy-two. An 
appreciation appears at p. 135 of this issue. 


Mr. F. W. BUTTERFIELD. 

Mr. Frank Wildman Butterfield, solicitor, of Messrs. F. W. 
Butterfield & Co., solicitors, of Keighley, Yorks, died on Thursday, 
30th April, aged sixty-eight. He was admitted in 1898, and had 
been President and Sec retary of the Keighley Law Society. 








War Legislation. 


STATUTORY RULES AND ORDERS, 1942. 
Air Raid Precautions (Storage and Loan of Equipment) 


No. 819. 
(Amending) Regs., March 20. 

Blocked Accounts (Authorized Investments) (No. 1) Order, 
May 1. 

Coal (Quorum of the Regional 
April 27. 

Customs. Import (Certificates of Origin and Interest) (No. 2) 
Order, April 27. 

Defence (Agriculture and Fisheries) Regs., 
Council, April 30, adding Pt. XII. 

Defence (Companies) Regs., 1940. Order in Council, April 30, 
amending regs. 1, 3, 5 and 7. 

Defence (General) Regs. (Isle of Man), 
Order in Council, April 30. 

Defence (General) Regs. Order in Council, April 30, amending 
regs. 25, 26a, 27a, 29B, 314, 50 and 69a and the 3rd Sched. 
and adding regs. 50B, 57c, 594 and 84aB. 


K.P. 766. 


Valuation Boards) Rules, 


No. 791. 
No. 780. 
E.P. 802. 1939. Order in 
E.P. 803. 
Amendment 


E.P. 809. 1939. 


E.P, 801. 





E.P. 804. Defence (National Fire Service) Regs., 1941. Amendment 
Order in Council, April 30. 
Defence (Patents, Trade Marks, ete.) Regs., 
Council, April 30, amending reg. 3. 
Defence (War Zone Courts) Regs., 1940. 
Council, April 30. 

Employment of Women (Control of Engagement) (Amend.) 
Order, April 28. 

Export of Goods (Control) (No. 21) Order, April 28. 

Export of Goods (Control) (No. 22) Order, April 28. 

Feeding Stuffs (Rationing) Order, 1942. Directions, May 1. 

Food (Points Rationing) Order, 1942. Amendment Order, 
May 2. 

Food (Retail Prices Notices) Amending Order, May 2. 

Fuel and Lighting (Coal) Order, 1941. Gen. 
(Exempted Premises) No. 1, May 1. 

Functions of Ministers Regs. (Isle of Man), 1942. 
Council, April 30. 

Gas and Electricity Companies (Relaxation of Obligations) 
Order, April 29. 

Livestock Markets (Suspension) Order, April 30. 
Local Land Charges (England) (Amendment) Rules, 

April 24. 

Making of Civilian Clothing (Restrictions). 
April 24. 

Making of Uniforms (Restrictions) Order, April 27. 

Ministers of the Crown (Minister of Food) Order in Council, 
April 30. 

National Health Insurance (Deposit Contributors) Amend- 
ment Regs. (No. 2), April 1. 

National Health Insurance (War Occupations Transitional) 
Regs., April 10. 

E.P. 776. Railways (Demurrage Charges) (Amendment) Order, April 21. 

E.P. 798 /S.24. Regulated Area (No. 6) Order, April 29. 

No. 750. Trading with the Enemy(Specified Persons) (Amendment) 

(No. 7) Order, April 28. 


E.P. 805. 1941. Order in 


E.P. 806. Amendment Order in 
E.P. 797. 
No. 769. 
No. 783. 
E.P. 822. 
E.P. 829. 


No. 831. 


E.P. 821. Direction 


E.P. 808. Order in 
E.P. 800. 


E.P. 823. 
No. 786 /L.8. 
E.P. 764. Gen. Licence, 


E.P. 763. 
No. 807. 


No. 818. 


No. 817. 








Notes and News. 


Honours and Appointments. 

The King has approved the appointment of Mr. Wrii1aAmM FitzaLan 
Howarp to be chairman of the County of Lincoln (Parts of Holland) 
Quarter Sessions. 

The Colonial Legal Service announce the following appointments: 
Mr. R. H. Drayton, Legal Secretary, to be Chief Secretary, Ceylon ; and 
Mr. J. H. B. Nriix, M.C., Puisne Judge, to be Legal Secretary, Ceylon. 


Notes. 

News has been received in England from Chungking that Sir Chaloner 
Grenville Alabaster, K.C., Attorney-General, Hong-kong, is well, and that 
he is interned at Stanley, Hong-kong. Sir Chaloner was called by the 
Inner Temple in 1904, took silk in 1922, and has been Attorney-General of 
Hong-kong since 1930. 

An ordinary meeting of the Medico-Legal Society will be held at Manson 
House, 26, Portland Place, W.1 (Tel., Langham 2127), on Thursday, 28th 
May, 1942, at 5.45 p.m., when a paper will be read by C. E. A. Bedwell, 
honorary member of the Middle Temple, on “ Medical Members of the 
Inns of Court—An Historical Survey. 

The Institute for the Scientific Treatment of Delinquency announce that 
commencing on Friday, 12th June, 1942, Miss M. B. Stott, B.A., will give 
four fortnightly lectures on ‘* Vocational Guidance,” ~ The fee for the course 
is 5s., single lectures 1s. 6d. The Institute also announce a course of ten 
lectures by Mr. C. A. Mace, M.A., D.Litt. (Reader in Psychology in the 
University of London) on “The Development of the Mind.” These 
lectures begin on Saturday, 6th June. The fee for the course is 17s. 6d., 
single lectures 2s. Further particulars can be obtained from the General 
Secretary of the Institute, at 17, Manchester Street, W.1 (Welbeck 6037). 


LAW ASSOCIATION. 

The usual monthly meeting of the directors was held on the 4th May, 
Mr. John Venning in the chair. There were three other directors present 
and the Secretary. The final arrangements were made for the holding of 
the annual ge sneral court, Lord Blanesburgh, the President, having notified 
his willingness to be present and preside. The final accounts for the 
financial year were directed to be paid; the annual report was considered 
and approved and other general business was transacted. 


Wills and see. 

Sir Edmund R. Cook, Secretary to The Law Society 
£29,896, with net personalty £29,705. 

Wing Commander Craven Goring Hohler, A.A.F., 
Kent, left £25,854, with net personalty £23,728. 

Mr. Thomas Vincent Howells, solicitor, of Harrow-on-the-Hill, left 
£82,476, with net personalty £62,269. 

Mr. Charles Vivian Thomas, solicitor, 
£117,662, with net personalty £106,932. 


1914-1939, left 


solicitor, of Stansted, 


of Camborne, Cornwall, left 








